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The following poem was published in So when you put your cross on the: 
the Comments in May 1979 but we feel ballot, 
it's worth reprinting. Think of it as a message you've 
sent, 
OUR TOWN To assure for your own Town 
by Both lasting and sound Good 


Haviland Es Cook 


"Our Town should mean to all of us, 
Regardless of creed or race, 
Something more than an address, 
Or just a dwelling place. 


Government." 


It should mean to every one of us, 
A place in which we 
Live and love and learn, 
A place where we invest the money 
that we earn. 


A place that every man or child, 
Should place above petty spite, 

And each one try to do his share, 
Pomemake Our Town all right. 


Ta ee IE a eet AO SA ta NT TLD EO ALI LORI 
en tre OR Ae Se A ee Th re EE 


May 20, Sunday 
A place that has sheltered you, 


Through joy and care and strife, Memorial Day Parade 
Should be as very dear to you, 2 4PM: 
As anything else in life. Bellingham Center 
A place we should be proud of, : 
That if its name is mentioned any- Historical Appreciation Day 
where, int 
We hold up our heads and be glad to sa 
That is my Town, I live there. Grand Opening of the Bellingham 
Historical Center and: Museum. 
So don't be misled by promises false, LPS TAMAR COM SC P iM. 
That last for only a day, 
For the men who make then, Summer museum Hours: 1 to 5 P.M. 
Will never put our Town on the every Sunday. 
right way. 
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QUILTING 


---And twas from Aunt Dinah's 
quilting party 
I was seeing Nellie home--- 


aR ae 


¥ 


we: 


As seen in the refrain above, years 
ago, a QUILTING PARTY was both a 4 : ores 
prominent social and work event. It  @y@y@erm ee | ae? 
was an afternoon or evening out for 
the housewife, but it also served a 
USEFUL purpose. I can remember, as 
a child, playing quietly on the 
floor, while my mother and other 
women worked on a quilt frame, tying 
and finishing one for some spec- 
ific need. 


Tar Sgr eo Sage 
ete OY Mage os 


In Colonial times, quilts were fash- 
ionable and desirable. Quilts were 
part of a dowry, an important part. Tk hugh, rho. 

They were found in every home( in The other quilt, called An Autograph 


lieu of blankets). Any and every Coverlet is on loan courtesy of the 


kind of fabric was put to use. Often . Trustees of the lst) Baptist) Chmeems 
childrents*clothespcould tbe recycled The quilt was begun in 1903 and fin- 


into. quiltesquares: Oli iscast ished in 1916--being 13 years in the 

more in time, than in money. making. It contains more than 400 
names of church and townspeople. It 

Ror a time,\:quilts#took 1a backaseat was made by the Ladies Aid Society, of 

to woolen and cotton blankets, then the lst Baptist Church as a fund- 

thermal’ fabrics=—-but .1t yseems, that raising project. 

QUILTS are having a resurgence in 

popularity. Do you own one??? We invite you to see these quilts 
which are on display in the Historical 

Thirty years ago quilts could be Building. 


found at country auctions for well 
under $100, sometimes as low as 

$10 or $20. However today, a good 
quilt costs in the high hundreds. 
The top auction price to date fora 
quilt’ 1S)/$:0067:000 .o.40u1lt <shows 
are very popular annual events in 
the area. I urge you to visit one. 


One well-publicized quilt is the 
AIDS Memorial Quilt, which has been 
shown world-wide. 


The Historical Commission is pleased 
to have in our possession two such 
works of art. One quilt, which we 
own was made in 1919(more recently 
it was given a new backing). At the 
present time, we are searching for 
more information on the background 
of this*quilt. tt vanyone nas, intorm 
tion on it,please let us know. 


Have you seen the BiCentennial Quilt 
which is on permanent display in the 
main hallway of the Town Hall? This 
was made by a group of interested 
and diligent women from town, under 
the leadership of Gladys Glockner 
of the Bellingham Quilters for the 
town's bicentennial celebration. It 
portrays notable buildings in 
Bellingham and some noteworthy events 
@emouce COUNtryY. Do, make an effort 
to view it. 


QUESTIONS (?)-and, ANSWERS (3) 


Over the course of time, the 
Historical Commission receives many 
inquiries relating to Rellingham 
history. While these questions are 
usually answered by mail or tele- 
phone, Crimpville Comments feels 
that many of them are of enough 
general interest to be published. 


NommMatter if you travel throughout 

New England or other parts of the 
United States--quilt shops have be- 
come an important addition to folk 

art and hand-crafts. When you see 

a woman buying 4 or } yard pieces of 
assorted fabrics--you can pretty well 
Surmise that she has been "bitten by 
the quilting bug" 


So, commencing with this issue, 
selected questions will ke discus- 
sed in this column. 


Question: 

D. L. Johnson writes from 
Chickasaw, Alabama regarding his 
interest in locating a deed execu- 
ted by an Isaac Johnson who he says 
died in Pellingham around 1793. 


Bepereonally know of 3.local quilt- 
ing clubs, and I'm sure there are 
Many more, too numerous to mention, 
Meete tOcal area..... Ligvyouscan it 
find a group to join--there are 

many how-to books on the market. 
Often these books will give you com- 
plete and concise directions from 
your first desire to create to the las 
stitch of what will be a lovely 
creation(all your own). 


Answer: 

In researching the Issac John- 
son family, the Commission finds 
that some of Isaac Johnson's chil- 
dren were korn here - but not all 
of them, indicating that Isaac may 
have removed from Bellingham. 

Isaac's first marriage appar- 
ently took place in Pehoboth in 
1741. | 

There are various possibilities 
in tracing the deed. 

If Isaac died in Bellingham, 
his deed record should be recorded 
in the Norfolk County Fegistry of 
Deeds in Dedham, Mass., provided it 
was filed after 1792 to 1794. If it 
was filed before that time, it will 
be Suffolk County. The Deed Regis- 
tryecorethatscounty ws tatenhe Ceourt- 
house, Registry of Deeds, Govern- 
ment Center, Poston, Mass. 


OUHEting can be done’ *by hand-or by 
machine. Whichever method you choose- 
bes Lorewarned, it's infectious---as 
your work begins to grow you want to 
grow, you want to do more and more 
until you find your once free-time, 
no longer exists. However, don't des- 
Ppair--you are creating a timeless 

and valuable piece of art. 


CHESTER P. HOOD 1914-1990 


Inquire of the Registries list- 
ea above; give all the information 
you can, and enclose a stamped en- 
velope and $5 fee payment. 

We would suggest that you try 
Norfolk County Registry at Dedham 
first, as it would most likely he 
filed there as Pellingham is in 
that county. 


"Chet" Hood, a 1989 recipient of The 
Historic Appreciation Award, passed 
eueyve On April ’5,1990. The avard was 
given in recognition Of Mr Hood. s 
long association with the Historical 
Commission. He was a staunch pro- 
moter and protector of local pre- 
servation. Chet donated a wealth of 
invaluable information as well as 
irreplaceable Bellingham memoribilia. 
Folks will miss seeing his smiling 


face around . Rah So mete oenowrer [ane 


KR eae ee. 


THE RAILROAD CROSSING 
by 
Hezikiah Strong 


I can't tell much about the thing, 
"twas done so pow'ful quick; 

But 'pears to me I got a most 
outlandish lick! 

It broke my leg, and tore my skulp 
and pulled my arm most out; 

But take a seat; I'll try and tell 
you how it came about. 


You see, I started down to town 
with that ‘tere team of mine, 

A-haulin' out a load of corn 
to Fbhenezer Cline, 

And @rivin' slow, for test a day 
or two before, 

The off horse run a splinter in 
his foot, and made it sore. 


You know the railroad cuts across 
the road at Martins Hole, 

And there I see a great big sign 
raised high upon a pole; 

I thought I'd stop and read the 
thing and see jest what it said, 

And so I stopped the hosses on 
the railroad track, and read. 


I ain't no scholar, recollect, and 
so I had ter spell, 

I started kinder cautious-like, with 
P-A-I and L, 

And that spelt "rail" as clear as 
Gay, R-O-A-D was "road". 


I lumped ‘em, "railroad" was the 
wore, and that ‘ere much I know'd, 

C-R-O with double S and I-N-G to 
boot, 

Made "crossing" just as plain as 
Noah Webster dared to do't. 

"Pailroad Crossing," good enough; 
Tedouble.0-Ket look’. 

An' I was lookin' all the time an‘ 
spellin' like a book. 


Sey, 


eee 
> 


O-U-T spelt “out jest ricaht, and 
there it was "look out". 

Now I'm cettin' curious-like, to knoy 
just what t'was all about. 

F-O-R and T-H-EF t'was then "look 
Outefor ‘ther —mt 

And then I tried the next word; it 
commenced with F-N-C. 

I'd got that fur, when suddenly, 
there come an awful whact, 

F thousand fiery thunderbolts jest 
scooped me off the track; 

The hosses went to Davy Jones, 
the wagon went to smash, 

An' I was h'isted seven yards 
above the tallest ash. 


I didn't come to life again for 
"bout a day or two; 

Put, though I'm crippled up a heap, 
I sorta struggled through; 

It ain't the pain, nor 'taint the 
loss of that good team of mine, 

But stranger, how I'd like know 
the rest of that ‘ere sian. 
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BELLINGHAM'S ORIGINS: The Dedham 
Land Grant of 1637 


When Dedham was created in 1637, it 

encompassed a huge land area. To the 
West it was bordered by the Charles 

River and Boston. To the East it 


would share a boundary with the futur 


Rhode Island border. 


The original settling of the area, 


which was created by the Dedham Grant} 


of 1637, was done by people who had 
come from the old countries. Some 
brought with them the traditions, 
customs, and education of the English 
Some others were from other cultures 
within Europe. Chief among these 
sub-cultures were the men and women 
of German influence. 


Like many of the other infant towns 
In America, Dedham was the product of 
English culture and an agricultural 
communitiy's needs. Its basic traits 
were those of many such villages all 
over Europe. But, at the same time, 
being an American settlement made it 
very different/ Dedham found itself 
in the wilderness of the new country 
and this rough terrain made it uni- 
quely American. 


To overcome the American countryside 
old ways had to be adapted to include 
new innovations. Many longstanding 
institutions had to be modified to 
work with the differing environment. 
It was this combination of the fam- 
iliar with the new, which tamed 
America. 


The Massachusetts Colony teemed with 
immigrants in the 1630's. Groups of 
settlers were banding together to 
form small communities. The benefits 


of communal living were evident from 


the start. The people shared diverse 
skills, defense problems, and the 
dream of a good society. The men 
wanted to create an agricultural 
village which would give their lives | 
the order it would need for a peace- 
ful existence. 


In 1635, a petition to form the 
Dedham "plantation", under self-rule, 
was presented to the General court. 
Over 200 square miles of land were 
granted to these pioneers. 


The everyday mechanisms of estab- 
lishing a stable community came into 
play. Religious persuasions highly 
influenced the decision-making. 

Soon laws were made, policies created 
and a well-ordered society emerged. 


Politics, economics, land and moral 
considerations were all handled by 

a single coalition. Since everyone 
had a common interest, it was made 
up of community members. This is how 
the basic New England Town Meeting 
form was created. The association 
dealt with all aspect of life, hence 
forming a "town". 


As the community grew, the semblances 
of the prople began to diminish. A 
social structure emerged. Prosperity 
for some, made the existence of an 
upper class possible. There was no 
longer one church. Original land- 
owners closed out’ the territory for 
newcomers unwilling to pay. These 
changes made the once communal soc- 
iety break down into smaller units. 
Now each man had his job, his land, 
and his family to care for. The com- 
mon bonds shared by the people, had 
given way to a cultural diversity. 


When the population surged in the 
interior, the pressure on the land 
to support so many people could not 
be tolerated. Unprecedented growth 
proved to be a major force in the 
fragmentation process. More and more 
residents were moving away from the 
centralization of towns and into 
out-lying areas. These families 
found themselves distanced from the 
old village. 


Outlying areas began to consider 
their own futures. The common town 
institutions were difficult to reach 
for some of the families of Dedham. 
because of their location. As these 


contd- 


"neighborhoods" began to want their 
own churches, schools, and stores- 
they broke away from Dedham amd 
established their own communities. 


By! 1720;,) thenexwere 45new Cowns, 
which had originally been part of 
the Dedham Land Grant. The remote 
and outlying populations had broken 
off to make centers of their own. 
They wanted their own institutions, 
as well as their own government. The 
4 towns were Medfield, Wrenthan, 
Bellingham, and Needham. 


Medfield was settled in 1649, ina 
place about 10 miles from the Ded- 
ham village. Wrentham was started 

in 1662. These bordering townships, 
which became independent relatively 
swiftly, served as an obstacle 
between Dedham and the Indians, found 
in the surrounding wilderness. 


Each succession did not occur without 
incidence. There were many questions 
to be dealt with. Land-rights, public 
expenditure payment, and a hesitancy 
on Dedham's part to give away it's 
land---were all issues that had to 

be contended with and resolved. 


In 1719, when Bellingham succeeded, 
it took a similar course. The land, 
on which Bellingham would exist,was 
considered no great loss to Dedham. 
The area was said to have abundant 
hillssandspoor@solliethe menywhopre- 
sided there were mainly farmers. The 
religious tendencies had Quaker and 
Baptist roots. 


There was no dispute over land own- 
ership between the two towns. The 
families had either purchased or 
inherited their parcels. This fact 
made the separation process uncompli- 
Cated wSOr ronaMavel, Lebo zethe 
General Court approved a petition, 
granting Bellingham it's independence 


The implications for Dedham would be 
seen in later years. It had very 

willingly let these towns become in- 
dependent due to their distance from 
their center. But in doing so, they 


suffered a loss of their own perimet 
er and outlying lands--the actual 
land mass, was reduced to one-fourth 
it's original size. Along with the 
land went the people(Dedham's popu- 
lation was about 1200 in the early 
170045 us 


The challenge for Dedham would be 
Surviving and benefitting when 
other closer townships wanted their 
independence. These men wanted the 
right to shape their communities, 
also. As the sections split from 
Dedham, a distinct character was 
born in each of them. This process 
was the Americanization of our 
country. The Dedham Grant would 
eventually become: Wellesley, Dover, 
Needham, Natick, Westwood, Dedham, 
Norwood, Medfield, Walpole, Norfolk, 
Franklin, Wrentham, and Bellingham. 


The infant nation was still linked 
with England, and Europe in the 
1630's. It had progressed by the 
1700's from it's puritan restraints, 
to become the essence of colonial 
America. Outside interference would 
no linger be tolerated by Americans 
seeking political, social and re- 
ligious freedom. This push towards 
independence at home, foreshadowed 
the struggle to be fought in the 
revolution against England. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF BELLINGHAM: 


Jacob Bartlett 1698; Nicholas 
Cook 1698: Richard Blood 1708; 
Thomas Burch 1701: Banfield 
Capron 1717; "Dr. John® Corbett. eae 
Zuriel Hall 1714; John Marsh 1712; 
Eleazar Partridge 1720; Caleb 
Phillips 1727; Samuel Rich 1702; 
Deacon Thomas Sanford 1701; Pela- 
tiah Smith 1714; Isaac and Ebene- 
zer Thayer-1717; Nathaniel 
Weatherby 1717; Chilson 1699; 
Darling 1707; Hayward 1701; Hol- 
brook sl {/0 oven qlalaisrsti70 5. 

Jillson 1714; Scott 1725; Thomp- 
sony li Oley Wight. i/i29e 


contd- 


Lost and. found 


GRAMMAR IN A NUT SHELL 


Approximate area 
of 
DEDHAM GRANT, 
ca. 1637 


Three little words you often see, 
ALec@ALT eles a— VA Annance lhe, 


A noun's the name of anything, 
As School or Garden, Hoop or Swing. 


Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 
As Great, Small, Pretty, White or 
Brown. 


cz 


sist Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand 

= Her head, His face, your arm, my Hand. 

Verbs tell something being done- 

TOMRGAG puCOUn, whAUgh io 10, sump ,Or 
Run. 


How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As islowiy eOuickly well leon wells 


Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men And women, wind Or weather. 


The Preposition stands before, 
A Noun, as In or Through a door. 


The Interjection shows surprise, 
As Oh! how pretty! Ah! How wise! 


The Whole are called nine Parts of 
Speech, 

Which reading, writing, speaking 
teach. 


-Anonymous- 


Thanks to John J. Thuot for sending 
Lous COyuUs . 


JUNE 14,1990 ii 


1938 Grade 3--Center School 


]1.Laura Woodman 2.Albert Winn 3.Melanie DeJony 4.Ronald 
Wilson 5.Margaret Jette 6.John Taylor 7.Harland Cook 
8.Gladys deMaranville 9.Tommy Sarakin 10.Ruth Peterson 
11.Charles Sanford 12.Florence Perry 13.Raymond Chandler 
14.June Gaskill 15.Edward Chandler 16.Sophie Shahtay 
17.Carroll Clark 18.Irene Moore 19. Jay Brown 20.Donalm@ 
Thayer 21.Alfred Pouliot 22.Rose Feragi 23.John Winn 


DAYS, SCHOOL DAYS , 


SCHOOL 


DEAR OLD GOLDEN RULE DAYS 


We have 1969 Town History books 
available if anyone is interested in 


purchasing one. (> oS) 00) 


(Note the dress shirts and 
neck ties on the boys). 


1939 Grade 5--Center School 
(when North & Center were combined) 


1.Gladys Moore 2.Pauline Kinnear 3.Roland Bruneau 
4.Mary Cosgrove 5.Chester Fabian 6.Elizabeth 
Thayer 7.Charles Fitzpatrick 8.Patricia Shahtay 
9.Robert Appleton 10.Marie Dore 11.Joseph 
Bilodeau 12.Freida Melrose 13.Guy Stoddard 
14.Marjorie Hughes 15.Lillian Guyette 16.Marshall 
Cowen 17.Elizabeth Petrosky 18.Anna Jastyzembski 
19. Jeanne Fagan 20.Virginia Bates 21.Connie 
Wright 22.Robert Murphy 23.Nicholas Petrosky 
24.Marie Cooke 25.Lillian Sarakin 26.William 
Lewinsky 27.Maurice Patrick 


mammoth balls of string. I can re- 
member saving the foil from gum-wrap- 
pers and cigarette packs and fashion- 
ing that into a huge ball. We cut the 
tops and bottoms off cans, the hard 


What Can We Do? 


Adump is a dump..... LS als Um pr ayeng! et is | Way, and flattened them for easier 
a dump....is it? Not anym ore. Nowa- packing. Now we hear of hazardous 
days,wit!'s a’landfill, cAndsour waste, then we saved and collected 


"land" is getting full!!! old fat to be made into nitroglycerin. 
Scrap drives were held and Scouts/Jr. 
Commandoes scoured the towns and 
collected any and every kind of metal 
available. Even metal that was not 


scrap, often disappeared...You had to 


be careful what was left outside. 

In no way am I intimating that what 
we need is another war, but Tf uses 
for these things could) be found) then 
whv not different uses now??? 


Bellingham, like many other towns, is 
in a dilemma. We're under state order 
to close the landfill. Now what do 

we do? Is there a solution? 


A recent article in the newspaper 
stated--"the landfill will no. longer 
accept slarge Jtems., #such ass furni 
ture, appliances, etc. Do you recall 
when ‘picking the dump' was a lucra- 
tive pasttime and a good way to ‘kill 
a Saturday morning? Many young cou- 
ples starting=-out-in-lifesywerne: able 
to partially if not wholly furnish 
their apartment. I know of a woman 
who furnished the living room of her 
restored older home with pickings 
from the dump of a nearby town(piano, 
couch, chairs, etc.) Remember how 
many youngsters got their first bi- 
cycle from the dump? A little spit 

'n polish, some paint and maybe a 
tire and they were 'on their way' 
even if erratically, into a new ad- 
venture. 


Whatever happened to paper drives 
where organizations could make money 
for their coffers? I just receivedma 
card that stated it was made from 
recycled paper...All this seemsyta 
be long forgotten. It almost seems 
as 1f we've become a throw-away na- 
tion. We used to be a make-do nation. 
When did this transformation take 
place? Is this how wecgot in tOmdaienaees 
culties? 


Bellingham has been asked to cooperate. 
I think they would if leadership 
could organize some alternate ideas. 


SevNiae 


We have been asked to cooperate, con- 
serve. recycle and thus push the clos-] 
ing date ahead. I'm prompted to write | 
this, since some citizens are already 
'grumbling'. Do you remember when 
doing all these things during WWIIwas 
pantiofviheswar effont tae abnen awe 
were bein atriotic....We saved 


“You cannot change the land without 
planning ahead.” Then he turned back to 
the people. “I’m sorry,” he said. “You 
are paying a high price because 
someone did not plan.” 


Dump COC .—— 


The cost of $3million has been quoted 
aeeenencost lof closing..the, landfill. 
Maybe some of these alternative 
methods could help defray a portion 
Ofethisycost. 


I'm sure there are other towns in MA. 
that have faced and dealt witha sim- 
ilar situation. What have they done? 
Has Bellingham investigated and/or 
compared notes? Each town should be 
responsible for their own refuse 
(whatever that might be) and also a 
solution to the problem. It would seem 
Our time is running out, let's not 
Meee ei’ Sitoo, late.) 2.046 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

I enjoy reading the Comments very 
much and often. It brings back mem- 
ories of yesterday. 

I am pleased that you now have 
the old library building for your 
use. 

What an interesting way Mr. Daven- 
port used to bring out all the old 
family names of those who used to 
live or still do, in Bellingham. 

How about some of the French and 


Polish names? Not many 'Amblers' 
still roam there. 
Thelma (Cook) Ambler 


I am glad you have the old library 
to display the historical items. In- 
cidentally, the old library was the 
new library when I was a girl. 

I can remember the night the old 
Nash house burned. It was where the 
old library now stands. At that time 
the library was in one of the rooms 
at the Center School. 

It was a treat to get out of the 
house on a Friday night and meet 
friends at the library. We enjoyed 
National Geographic magazines and 
others considered too expensive for 
families to buy. Mrs. Sackett was 
the librarian. Later, Mrs. Walter 
Cook was librarian and them Mrs. 
Granger. My mother, Ethel Spencer, 
took the job until the town hired a 
regular librarian. 

After the Nash fire, the library 
was in the town hall until the build- 
ing was built on Common St. 

Dorothy Spencer 


Tl 


Receiving the Crimpville Comments 
is still a great pleasure. Enclosed 
is a small amount to help continue 
their coming. 

Atea Kiefer 


I hope this small donation will 
help defray some of your expenses. 
I have many pleasant memories of Bell 


ingham, the Center School, the old 
library, the kids, teachers, people 
etic. 


I was born and grew up in Belling- 


ham, a 1933 graduate of the Center 
School. - Marie Cook, our neighbor, was 
librarian - a fine lady. Her husband, 
Walter, was a teamster. I would ride 
to school on his wagon and in winter 
on a sleigh. That was great! 

The parking area and where the pol- 
ice and former fire station was, was 
our ball field, which had grass and 
maple trees. We boys broke a few win- 
dows in the school house. Fred Nash, 
the janitor and one man police force 
in the Center, would repair the windows 
with the few precious pennies we re- 
luctantly parted with. Wonderful days, 
grand teachers, many life long friends. 
God bless - keep up the fine work. 

Orlando DiPietro 


We did enjoy the Historic Apprecia- 
tion Day last summer. The exhibit was 
interesting and the people in charge 
were all so nice. 

We just got the latest issue of the 
Crimpville Comments and enjoyed read- 
ing it.»through. The tribute to Ernest 
Taft was nice and I'm sure he deserves 
liters 

We were sorry to read of Lillian 
Martin Birmingham's death. Margaret 
taught with her in the North School. 

We wish you success in your hist- 
Orical endeavers and enclose a dona- 
tion for the Comments. 

Laura & Margaret Drown 


Am enclosing a donation for your 
Comments. Loved the last issue, it 
was very interesting(not that the 
others weren't). Sometimes things 
appeal to one more than others. 

I feel I am part of Bellingham al- 
though I've been away from there for 
sO many years. Do enjoy your paper. 

Winnie (Mahon) Blume 


POETRY | 


In the last issue of Crimpville 
Comments, we included a poem by 
William Davenport. It got such a 
welcome reception from our readers, 
that we decided to include more 
"Bellingham Poetry" in this and 
future issues. That the authors saw 
fit to take pen in hand and immortal 
ize our town in ink; just shows 
that community pride has been alive 
in Bellingham for a very long time. 
We hope you enjoy our selections. 


BELLINGHAM NEIGHBORS 
John Albee 


Come friends, let us go neighbor- 
ing awhile, 

Not through the country, but one 
familiar mile. 

Now, in old age, man may recall 
his’ past, 

And bless time and place where 
his lot was cast. 

New fashions and new faiths are 
Mocs Ofeilime 

For him the future, too,is veiled 
and din. 

So let age dream of days that are 
no more, 

And wander by the stream it loved 
of yore, 

The gentle Charles, behind whose 
further bank 

The Western sun dropped down, then 
Slowly sank. 

The nearer world was small, but 
yet how dear, 

When to each door the way was 
always clear, 

And neighbor welcomed neighbor 
with a smile, 

And gossiped of the crops or 
newest style. 

From Mendon Hills to Medway's 
nearest bound 

Along the road to me is sacred 
ground; 

For there our friendly neighbors 
lived and died, 

Blest in their toil, their joys, 
and simple pride, 

Their well-kept homes,rich fields 
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of grass and corn, 

Nursed by hoe and sun from dawn to 
dawn. 

Farm joined farm, low walls the 
field divide 

To mark the planted from the pas- 
ture side. 

Each farmer held his woodlot as 


a prize 

For fuel-logs when winter storms 
arise. 

House and barn were planted close 
together 


For-comfort “in” rain or ‘snowy 
weather; 

Both conveniently contrived to 
stand 

Near some turnpike or center of the 
land. 

Soon grew the old substantial 
neighborhood 

Where men were nearly equal, all 
were good; 

Loyal to church, when called by 
country’s» need; 

Her sgldiers left at home their 
special creed. 

How thrilled the heart of every 
country boy 

With a kind of wild,terrifying 


JOY 

To hear his elders tell of famous 
Bights 

For freedom and the cause of human 
plghtss. 


Ah, how important and how longed 
for then 

To have gun and uniform of men 
Behind the door the unused flint- 
lock stood 

Saved for some thieving creature 
of the wood 

It helpd to win the sham fight 
waged for fun 

When friendly warriors fired the 
harmless gun. 

Then mimic Indians in bloodless 
combat fell, 

But in a moment up, alive and well 
And ready to be killed next mus- 
ter day 

In the most triumphant, jovial: way. 


Peace is a dream:in all true man- 
ly hearts 
contd- 


B. Neighbors 


At times the soldier's blood un- 
bidden starts, 

And then there were picnics and 
sewing bees, 
Quiltings were merely 
cake and teas; 

The all-important end 
Till came the men and 
stamping feet: 

Then every lover took 
homeward walk 

For sweet caresses and unending talk 
As every neighbor to a boy of seven 
Seemed clothed with all virtues 
under heaven: 

So the odd and curious country ways 
Live on with me and please my idle 
days. 

I love the gossip--how the Scammell 
girls 
Bend o'er 
IngGeeuris: 
And rinse their weekly laundry 
Dieece, yes, thrice; 

While all the other neighbors only 
twice: 

How old Widower Brown courts Widow 
Poor 

Making her happier than the day 
befpre 

Such little unimportant matters made} 
The only contrast in the social 
grade 

Who says the country-side is dull 
and slow 

Knows naught of what the inward 
life can show, 

Its joys and sorrows shared by each 
and all, 
Where each is helpfu; to a neigh- 
Poms call; 

As boys outwear 
down clothes, 
The wish to be a man within them 
grows; 

And each in freedom suit appears' 
And Dad presents him with a yoke 
of steers. 
Journals were few, 
scarce and rare; 
Those who owned books and tools 
were wont to share. 

Small silver coins and big brown 
eopper cents 
Were changed 
or rents, 


sport and 


of social meet 
boys with 


his lass the 


the Monday tub with flow- 


the father's cut- 


and paper money 


for snuff, tobacco,tea,} 
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Butter at country stores was all 
the trade 

The farmer knew; 
were paid 
In eggs, 
and yarn 
And all the products of the windy 
barn. 

Sugar was brown, 
molasses 
Compared with the black stuff for] 
which it passes. 

No shop in town or city half so grand 
To neighbors as the Green Store's 
ancient stand. 
Doctor and minister 
life 

Ere change and call 
were rife. 

In homes the doctor 
Olas OUunNG 

As on teh road he made his frequent 
round. 

He felt the newborn baby's primal 
breath. 

And the last gasp, 
bed of death. 

Kind was his heart, 
eand was near, 

Oft let fall an unprofessional tear. 
All death was from the hand of Pro- 
vidence; 
Loewe cuned: 
pense. 

How shall I paint the parson whom 

I knew? 

He stands a figure now as clear to 
view 

As when in the old church a boy of 
seven 

I heard him point the way to hell 

or heaven. 

From high pulpit in soft pathetic 
speech 

The Word to saint or sinner he 

would teach. 

A gentle melancholy o'erspread 

the pews 

When of our sinfulness he brought the 
news, 

But at the noon hour of bread and 
cheese and tea, 

We quite forgot what saints we ought 
Cor be: 

Neighbor met neighbor on a worldly 
plane, 


byeitGehis bills 


potatoes, knitted socks 


and sweet was the 


both stayed for 
or better change 


knew the sick 


when called to 


and when the 


the doctor had full recom- 


contd- 


BY Neighbors sconti 

And talked of matters pertinent or 
vain. ‘at 
Gone is that old time, that familiar 
scene, 

But no lapse of time of thought 
shall ever screen, 

No rushing tide of boasted progress 
dam 

The hallowed memories of Bellingham. 


(A contribution by John Albee 
now of Silver Jake, N.H., an 
Honorary member of the Mendon 
Historical Society, which was 
read by Mrs. Jennie Whitney 
Towle of Concord at the meeting 
held in Bellingham-June 12,1913) 
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Our English language is often 'colored' 
by idioms, Similes and old time expressions. 
Some, no doubt, originated here, others 
were probably brought from other countries. 
Where ever they came from, they make the 
written word and conversation 'colorful' 
and intriguing. 


The acorn doesn't fall far from the tree. 

People who live in glass houses shouldn't 
throw stones. 

Don't count your chickens before they hatch. 

That's water over the dam. 

That's water under the bridge. 

Children should be seen and not heard. 

Sour grapes. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Once burned, twice shy, 

Not worth a hill of beans. 

A wise man changes his mind, a fool never. 

Beauty is only skin deep. 

Practice what you preach. 

You can't have your cake and eat it too. 

Money is the root of all evil. 

Don't put your foot in your mouth. 

Don't criticize the Indian until you've 
walked a mile in his moccasins. 

All is fair in love and war. 

Don't buy a pig in a poke. 

Misery loves company. 

Seeing is believing. 

Waste not, want not. 


He's a fool that can not conceal his wisdom. 

Fish and visitors smell after three days. 

For free take, for buy, waste time. 

There's no need of crying over spilt milk. 

Watch out for the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves. 

Smile and the world smiles with you, cry and 
you cry alone. 

Hell hath no furry like a woman scorned. 

Youth shouldn't be wasted on young people. 

Chomping at the bit. 

Keeping up with the Joneses. 

Looking at the world through rose colored 
glasses. 

Men don't make passes at girls who wear 
glasses. 

Don't throw the baby out with the bath water. 

No ticky, no laundry. 

Don't hide your light under a bushel. 

If you will not hear Reason, she'll surely 
rap your knuckles. 

Feathering ones nest. 

Familarity breeds contempt. 

Don't put off until tomorrow what you can do 
today. 

Burning the candle at both ends. 

A picture for Puck. 

Experience is the best teacher. 

A picture is worth a thousand words. 

God helps those who help themselves. 

Scraping the bottom of the barrel. 

It never rains but what is pours. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. 

A poor carpenter blames his work on his tools. 

Where there's a will there's a way. 

It's hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 

He doesn't know whether he's on foot or 
horseback. 

Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise. 

The way to a man's heart is through his 
stomach. 

It's like trying to smuggle dawn past a 
rooster. 

Mad enough to chew nails and spit tacks. 

Haste makes waste. 

Don't judge others by yourself. 

Look before you leap, the water may be deep. 

Chickens come home to roost. 

You can't fight city hall. 

Two wrongs don't make a right. 

He who hesitates is lost. 

If you're going to dance, you've got to, pay 
the piper. 

If the shoe fits, wear it. 

The taste of the pudding is in the eating. 

Locking the barn door after the horse is 
stolen. 
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PELLINGHAM'S TRUNK-LINE 
RAILROAD 


In the fever of railroad 
building late in the 19th century, 
many lines were projected. Fortun- 
ately or unfortunately, many of 
these roads never became a reality. 


Cne of these was a major trunk 
line whose planners envisioned a 
line running from tidewater in Pro- 
vidence to a connection with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad at either 
South Lawrence or Lawrence, Mass. 


The idea was not without a 
degree of merit. Freight from the 
northern parts of New England re- 
quired unloading and carriage of 
freight via a waterfront railroad 
system to ocean-going cargo ships 
at Boston, and although the B&M FP. 
maintained its own wharfs, traffic 
volume often exceeded the facili- 
ties. 


South of Boston, the problem 
was not so acute; the Boston & 
Providence PR and the New York & 
New England RF had access to the 
ports at Providence and New York. 


Transporting of an increasing 
volume of important commodities be- 
tween northern and southern New 
England was aggravating the prob- 
lems at the Port of Boston. 


Potatoes, lumber, wood and 
wood pulp from New Hampshire and 
Maine were needed in southern New 
England. Textile machinery for the 
great mills at Lowell and Lawrence 
and Manchester, New Hampshire, and 
even more importantly, coal for 
these same mills brought increas- 
mg tCraLtic for transfer at Boston. 


No through trunk line existed 
that connected the ports at Fall 
River, Newport and Providence with 
northern New England. All rail 
lines "fanned out" to the west from 
Poston, and while the Cld Colony RR 
line from New Bedford to Lowell was 
a viable link to the north - and it 
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Cid serve as such into Lowell up 
until about forty years ago, it was 
at best a cumbersome route. 


In January, 1896, a few finan- 
ciers and railroad promoters filed 
a bill in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature requesting a charter for a 
railroad extending the Milford & 
Woonsocket RR from its terminus in 
Ashland through Framingham, Sudbury, 
Wayland, Concord, Carlisle, Biller- 
ica, Chelmsford, Lowell, Tewksbury, 
Andover, and joining the Boston & 
Maine at South Lawrence or Law- 
rence. 


William F. Draper, President 
of the Milford & Woonsocket RR and 
James and Joseph Ray, officers of 
the Milford, Franklin & Providence 
RR cooperated in the proposal. The 
project was sensible; with a con- 
nection to the north, either of the 
little roads running out of Bell- 
ingham could have entry into Provi- 
dence - the Franklin line via the 
track from Franklin through Cumber- 
land and Arnold's Mills, and the 
Milford road from Bellingham Junc- 
tion into Woonsocket and Valley 
Falls. 


Part of these lines still ex- 
ist, with the Franklin-Milford part 
Piel (Operation. lhe tracks from 
Bellingham Junction to Woonsocket 
have long since been taken up, as 
have the tracks from Milford to 
Ashland via Hopkinton. 


That the "Great Trunk Line" 
-as it was optimistically called - 
would never be built was preor- 
dainedad. 


The New Haven Railroad, and its 
soon-to-be-acquired Old Colony line 
immediately moved to block enact- 
ment of the trunk line charter, and 
with tremendous influence in the 
Massachusetts legislature, the Ray 
and Draper forces lost the battle. 


And Bellincham never became a 
Statloneons thew. creat lrunk Line o 
-FDDC 
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February 28, 1894 
This has been an eventful week at the Longfellow School. 
On Tuesday, Dr. N. W. Sanborn re-vaccinated the pupils. 


Two of them fled for home at his approach, and had to be 
brought back bodily. 


Last night a cup and cake social was held at the schoolhouse, 
and today the school closed. 


That Miss R. M. Morgan can manage a school and impart knowledge 
at the same time was evident at the examinations. 


The exercises this afternoon were well attended, and that 
Miss Morgan will teach another term must be a gratification to 
the parents. 
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